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( Original.) 
Remarks Concerning the Resurrection. 

No person can feel a deeper or more serious 
interest in questions pertaining to ‘* the Reser- 
rection of the Dead,” than the writer of this arti- 
ele. | For séveral years past, this subject has en- 
grossed no small share of my attention lo religious 
matters, So exceedingly anxious have | been 
to obtain light on this subject, that I have read 
with avidity and ‘care every serious article and 
essay which came in my way, touching the resur- 
rection of the dead. Well nfight TI do it, since 
every passing day admonishes me that Iam ap- 
proaching neater to the gates of the grave,—ev- 
ery coming night; that the sleep of death will 
soon be my last! Thus favorably predisposed, | 
read the article in the Trumpet of July 18, on 
“ The Resurrection of the Dead.” My soul: re- 
sponded ima hearty amen to all which is embraced 
in the'first three paragraphs, and mach of what 
follows; but there are some of the material points, 
whieh, if | get the author’s: meaning, are errone- 
ous, because contradictory and inconsistent, Per-| 
haps the error; however, is mine; and if so, it 
an easily be shown, and most thankiully will I 
stand corrected. 

Before I proceed further, let me express my | 
admiration and gratitude that the editor of the | 
Trumpet, should write on the Resurrection of the 
human dead; ina clear and intelligibie manner, | 
and employ cnalogy even, to illustrate his argu-| 
ments. His article is almost the only one which | 
I recollect to have seen recently, which employed 
intelligible “terms, and manfaily reasoned and 
analogised upon the great subject in question. | 
Br. Whittemore, in this case, writes that he may 
he unterstood.’ He has our thanks for his (rank- | 
ness and’ candor, whether he is, theoretically, 
right of wrong, in certain respects. We are glad | 
to pereeive that’ “reason and philosophy,” in- | 
stead of dogmatism and sophistry, are to be re-| 
garded as aids to a right understanding of the | 
language of the Scriptures; which are, as con- | 
cedéd on ali hands, the primary source of inform- | 
ation concerning the resurregtion of the dead. | 
have vet to learn by what ptocess of reasomng, a | 
#ational mind ¢an assent to, and believe a propo- 
sition, or dogma, which, to that mind, appears to | 
be unreasonable and unphilosophical. 

Bat to our ‘task. JBr. Whittemore well ob- 
serves,—"' Man, we know, is composed of a body, | 
and a sow!) or spirit. What dvesthe Bible say, 
in regard tothe resurrection? Does it describe | 
itasachange? If so, it is [or is it?] a change of | 
the body? or of the spirit? or both? And if of | 
both, what kind of change is it?) That the resur- | 
rection isa changé, we suppose, will not be dis-| 
puted. fs the resurrection then, a change of the | 
body? or of the spirit? or both? We incline to | 
say, it is a change of both. The present body is | 
composed of “flesh and blood,” to use the New| 
Testament phraseology. It is called a ‘a vile) 
body,” Phil. iii. 21. This body is to be changed, | 
in the resurrection, into a ‘‘ glorious body.” So) 
far, allis plain and obvious toevery reader. The | 


language conveys the common, every day sense | undeniable, viz.: either that Paul is not here! tion, into a 
of the phrase,—resurrection of the dead. This speaking on the same subject as lie was before, | 


may be weil termed, a ‘‘ literal resurrection”; be- 
cause, though the language does not imply that 
the risen, glorious bodies will be fleshly and mor- 
tal as our bodies now are, yet, the bodies are 
identically the same, in every sense in which 
t ean apply to bodies, instead of spirits. 
This ‘‘vile body” is to be , it_ is true, into 
a 8 body, and yet the sameness be pre- 
served as really, at least, as sameness is, between 
the of the infant and of the old man, into 
the infantile body is changed. 





| But, be that as it may, our author makes him- 
iself intelligible, because he means the same kind 
of change of body, when speaking of the resur- 
rection of the dead in general, that others do, 
when speaking of believers, and say that ‘‘the 
| same bodies will be raised.”” They mean that the 
animal body will be changed, purified, and made 
glorious, like the glorified body of the risen Sa- 
vior, and become a fit habitation forthe spirit in 
heaven above. 

Now it would be doing injustice to our brother’s 
candor, treating as he was on a most serious and 
important subject, to suppose he used the com- 
mon terms of the church, in any new or occult 
sense, without giving notice of such intent. His 
meaning is so common and obvious, that he thinks 
‘**no one will dispute it.” He says, ‘‘ Now,.—by 
what power is our body to be changed? We are 
certain the Bible teaches w shall be changed?” 
Not be changed, most certainly, by being devoured 
by worms, decaying into dust, and being dispers- 
ed irrevocably, where “‘ each element partakes its 
scattered spoils, as nature wide man’s ruins 
spreads.” The change is expressly mentioned,— 
from vileness to glory, 
place, by passing from the vile body, into a glori- 
ous ofkerhody. But it is the same body glorious- 
ly changed; which change, Br. W. considers 
equivalent to a resurrection. ‘‘ This body is to be 
changed, }X THE RESURRECTION, into a glorious 
body.” So far, all right. But, does our author 
follow on in the same strain, and carry out the 
same argument? 


This is said in all kindness; and if Br. W. 
show that he does not céntradict himself, I will 
cheerfully give him credit and thanks forthe same. 


will 


Let us see how the matter stands. He says,— 
* This change of the body is referred to by Paul in 
another place. ‘ How are the dead raised?’ says 
he; ‘and with what body do they come?’ I Cor. 
xv. 35. Is the same body raised?” Now, by 
“the same body,” Br. W. evidently means what 
he had before called ‘‘this hody,” a ‘‘vile body,” 
‘the present body, composed of flesh and blood,” 
and the like. And he asks gravely, whether this 
same body is to be changed, or raised to life again, 
ia anv form; because, no one pretends that its 
form is to be flesh and blood, in the resurrection. 
Hear, then, ‘‘Ts the same body raised? Evi- 
dently not.” With what propriety then, does he 
say that Paul refers to the same subject in 1 Cor. 
xv. 35, that he did in Phil. iii. 21? Was not Paul 
speak of the resurrection of this same body, this 
vile body, this body of flesh and blood,—of its 
change from vileness to glory, in Philippians?— 
Certainly. Well, was he not, according to Br. 
W.’s views, teaching that this glorious change 
takes place in the resurrection? Surely. .How, 


then, can an inspired man even, he speaking on| 


the same subject, and yet evidently teach that the 
same bodies are not changed; that is, as he uses 
the term, raised from their vile state into a glori- 
ous one? One of the following things must be 


‘or he is inconsistent with himself, or Br. W. does 
not rightfully interpret him. 

Be that as it may, I marvel that so discerning 
andi@ble a writer did not see that what he says 
about ‘the body or kernel that is sown in the 
earth and dies, and a new body formed upon its 
stalk,” in which case there is no change or re- 


modeling of the body sown, is. wholly incompati- | 
ble with his whole argument in favor of the change. 
of the vile body into a glorious body; and hence, | 
either Pav] was not speaking of the resurrection, | Most 


NéF is it a change of) 


We think not,—though we | 
should rejoice to have it made manifest we mis- | 
judge, and that Br. W. is consistent with himself. | 


in Phil. iii. 23, or, he was im 1 Cor. xv: 35, and 
on several verses, illustrating another point touch- 
|ing the resurrection. Indeed, there can be no 
great similarity in the two cases, save that both 
(may referto the fact of the resurrection of the 
dead, though not to the change of the body.— 
| When Paul introduced the figure of grain, it 
/conld not have been to teach and enforce the same 
idea, as in the other case; because, the new body 
‘which God gives to the seed sown, is of precisely 
the same kind as the former, ‘‘ whether it be of 
wheat, or barley, or some other kind of grain.” 
The body, or bodies, (for we have in grain, many 
from one) which is raised from the seed sown, is 
not as a glorious body springing from a vile one. 
So [ am not only satisfied beyond bt, that, 
either in the one case or the other, Br. W. errs 
in his application, but, also, that if he ié right in 
\the lalter case, he overthraws his wholeargument 
for the change of the body; and henee, all his in- 
ferences {rom that argument are fallacious. — I 
should be sorry to have this made ; for! 
want his inferences to prove true. They are de- 
| sirable inferences. 
Br. W. reminds us that there are “ bodies fer- 
| restrial and bodies celestial; bodies natural and 
bodies spiritual.” That istrue. IT will also rée- 
mind him, that ‘*We know that man is composed 
of a hody, and a spirit;” that this body is natural, 
or animal; is composed of flesh and blood; and is 
| this vile body, which is to be changed, and fash- 
ioned like qur Savior’s glorious body.’ It is the 
‘natural body” which is to be changed into the 
spiritual bedy,” the vile, into:the glorious, 
Bat, suppose Br, W. is right in saying that itis 
|‘ the spiritual body whichis to be fashioned like 
ithe glorious body of our Lord Jesus Christ.”— 
| Does not the reader perceive that it overturns all 
he has said about the change of our vile, natural 
body into the likeness of Christ’s glorified body? 
for he does not mean that the natural is changed 
| into the spygiiual, and then the spiritual fashioned, 
'&e. The apostle says, expressly, ‘* Who shall 
change our wile body, that it [our vile body] may 
be fashioned” &c. Hence, if Br. W. is right in 
discarding the natural hedy, as unraised, andj 
holding that the spiritual body is to be raised, 
will he get along with what follows? He sa 
- Now it is necessary to inquire, by what power 
our body is changed? We are certain the Bible 
teaches wt shall be changed.” What body is our 
brother speaking of? If we are certnin—w shall 
be changed, are we not equally certain what it 
means? and to what body, i refers? If it is this 
natural body, then al] is plain and easy of com- 
prehension; but, if it does not mean this “‘same 
body,” ‘‘this earthly body,” but a spiritual one, 
then Br. W. is wholly fallacious in his plausible 
reasoning by way of analogy; because, as he will 
admit, and bis janguage incontestibly proves, he 
goes upon the supposition that he has shown by 
| scripture, that ‘the earthly body which is cer- 
tainly the seat of sin, ‘which has wants, passions, 
| diseases and pain*by which the spirit is brought 
|into captivity,” will be changed in the resurrec- 
“‘glorified, celestial body.” 
Presuming he has succeeded in demonstrating 
| such a glorious change, our brother argues justiy 
| and analogically, that the spirit, in the “heavenly 
body,” will not sin. ip contrasts the heavenly 
body, with “the earthly bedy.” Aad speaking of 
his body says, ‘The body by the resurrection 
expertencss a great change, from that which is glo- 
riovs.”’ And after saying other good things, adds, 
‘‘ When, then, we exchange “‘ this vile body for a 
glorious hody, must there not be a corresponding 
change in the circumstances of the raised?”— 
certainly! and that is the very argument, 


“ce 
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for maintaining which, upon this ground, I have|none even of the earliest Pagans who wrote 
been mistreated for years. against Christisnity, ever pretended to question 

But, let me ask # question. Has not Br. W.|their reality. These things, therefore, are as 
demolished the ground of his reasoning, by deny-| certain and undeniable as anceint history, both 
ing in acother place, the resurrection or change, of sacred and profane, anc! the concurrent testimony 
this same , and saying “‘it is our spiritual| both of friends and, enemies, can possibly make 
body” which is to be changed and glorified? We) them. 
ask again, for information only, If, according to 
his own reasoning, men do not ‘‘form their moral 
characters in the future state, as really as they 
do here? In this state, though possessed of bod-| and the other negative. Truth is the form of the 
ies having wants, passions, diseases and pains,”’| first, error of the last. Between the first and 
mep by their own voluntary exertions and acts, | natural heal there is a correspondence: the, last 
form their characters so far as moral desert is con-| corresponding with cold. Truth, the fori of 
cerned. The circumstances in which they are| good, corresponds with light: error, the form of 
placed doubtless influence them. But, their mor- | evil, is analogous to darkness. Cold and darkness 
als are, their own. Henee, if the condition of| are negative—the mere absence of heat and light. 
the hnman race in the future state, is such as to|The absence of something cannot, of course, be 
preclude all further temptation to sin, can that|creafed. Cold and darkness, therefore, are not 
favorable circumstance be reckoned to men, as|creations. They are the vacuum of creation. Is 
forming any part of their moral character, or de-| not the same true also of the evil and the false? 
serts? Can it be called their holiness? Is any | Are not they the want of somelhing?—that some- 
being holy, properly speaking, only in proportion, | thing being Love and Wisdom which give life, 
as he indulges in holy thoughts, motives, and| purity and happiness? 





Good Positive, and Evil Negative, 
Good and evil are opposites: the one positive, 


acts? The change of condition and circumstan-| If, then, evil be the absence of good, I remark- 
ces, whether physical or intellectual, cannot, up-| ed, how can God be the author of it? How can 
on any ciple with which I am acquainted,| a posifive cause produce a negalive effect? How 


can God create nothing? 


render beings holy, or change their moral char- 
“Is evil nothing, then?” rejoined my friend, I 


acters, only in degrees corresponding with the 
use which they make of their faculties and oppor-| will answer, you, I replied, by inquiring is culd is 
tunities for improvement. The holiness of one | anything in itseli? Why, no; it isthe absence of 
being cannot be effectually imputed to another.|heat. So is evil the absence of good, according 
But, T fully agree with my brother, that when we |to the same principle. As causes, in their re- 
are introduced into a state of existence where all | spective spheres, they are negative; while an un- 
our fleshly passions, and temptations to sin, are| balanced state of Mure and of the soul, their 
renounced, and the light of love and truth shines| first effect, gives rise to natural and moral evil, 
in unobstructed splendor, there will be no commis-| as secondary effects, which are recognized as 
sions of sin, but holiness and happiness will tri-| existences, real creations, by the outward facul- 
umph and increase together, in unterrupted suc-|ties, unguided by the inward and the spiritual, 
cession, for ever and ever. R. S._ | which have relation to the world of causes. In 
this state of mind we refer their creation to God. 
But this, if our reasoning be correct, must be a 
BY BISHOP PORTEUS. fallacy—an illusion of the senses—and not a real 

truth, Now, then, let it be premised, that the 


S Serer . |judgments of God, so-called, are evils: what is 

At the very time when there was a general expectation | their cause? The answer must be, as to their 
m the world of some extraordinary personage mak- | in nediate source, human passion, unregulated by 
ing his appearance wm wu, a person called Jesus | Divine Love and Wisdom. But why thus unreg- 
Christ did actually appear upon earth, asserting | ulated? Because of their absence from the hu- 
that he was the Son of God, and that he came Had they been there, they would 


}man soul. 
e passions as that good would 





Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. 





from heaven to teach mankind true religion ; and he) have so directed th 
did caine Af wr! . br and pin Le co have been the result, instead of evil. 
was called, wr b rishan . aadaepteanag nt The evil and the false, then, as causes, are the 
“es Syd y great 8 of people from) .y)"s vacuum; and this is the grand cause of all 
that time to the present. me | judgments. When this vacuum is no longer such, 
It was necessary just to state this proposition, | evil will no longer remain. It is the summer’s 
ae poppy - p the reasoning vel is to | heat that banishes the winter’s cold; it is the light 
ow: But the truth of it is 80 universally ac-| of day that dispells the darkness of night. So 
knowledged, that it requires but very few words! will the Love and Wisdom of the Lord, when re- 
to be said in support of it. .__, | ceived into the inner temple of the spirit, displace 
fens Leadenhall Lamellar yrchemesd Jy 
irth, 4ast-|fulsummer of Love, and the unclouded day o 
ern part of orp that pv very Rca orgwC Truth. No longer then will the soul of man dwell 
ry person would appear in Judea, Is evident both jn the apparent, but in the real world. ‘Though 
from the sacred history and from Pagan writers. tabernacled still in flesh, it may be, the spiritual 
St. Matthew informs us, that when Jesus was born so far transcends the natural, that appearances 
in Bethlehem of Judea, there caine wise men become mere transparent clouds, through which 
oer fina <a gua ages yt pierces the steady gaze of the purified and heav- 
** Where is he that is hire King of the hiner 5 bigger pe vocaenerna iaate’ wpa Sia: mas 
. ’ ald | jects of the inner world; and to the destructive 
ed realy! sypheobont onda yt adacny | eneney . God — he ary no such oath 
: ’ ~|willno tonger be ascribed the premature an 
man historians, Suetonius and Tacitus, assert that | sometimes violent exit of aa Chris 
there prevailed at that time, over the whole east, | 
an ancient and fixed opinion, that there should) : 
arise out of Judea a person who should obtain | The Wife. 
dominion over the world. And after all, what is it that man seeks in the 
That at this time, when Augustus Cesar was|companionship of a woman? An influence like 
Emperor of Rome, a person called Jesus Christ ‘the gentle dew, and the cheering light, more felt 
vas actually born in Judea; that h fe t the whole of his existence, in it - 
Sicis tress Goecan Hoge ansetind sree rohgiee, |eaing’ Wreliag, Varese ive’ Wat tah be 
and that he had a multitude of followers; the sa-| acknowledged by a single act, or recognized by 
ered historians unanimously affirm, and several certain rule. It is in fact a being fo come home to, 
heatlien authors also bear testimony to the same in the happiest sense of that expression. Poetic 
facts. They mention the very name of Christ, | lays of ancient times were wont to tell how the 
and acknow!edge that he had a great number of) bold warrior, returning from the fight, would doff 
disciples, who from him were called Christians. | his plumed helmet, and reposing from the toils, 
The Jews, though professed enemies to our reli-|lay bare his weary limbs that woman’s hand might 
gion, acknowledge these things to be true; and! pour into their wounds the healing balm. 











But never wearied koi 
with the dust of the batt , Was More in need 
of women’s soothing power, than those care-worn 
sone of the soil, who struggle for the bread of 
life, in our more peaceful and enlightened days. 
And still, though the romance of the eastle, the 
helmet, the waving plume, and the 

“Clarion wild and high,” 
may all have vanished from the scene, the charm 
of woman's influence lives as brightly in the pic- 
ture of domestic joy, as when she placed the 
wreath of victory on the hero’s brow. Nay, 
more so, for there are deeper sensibilities at work, 
thoughts more profound and passions more in- 
tense, in our great theatre of intellectual and 
moral strife, than where the contest for martial 
fame, and force to arms procured for each com- 
petitor his share of glory or of wealth. 

Among all the changes which have taken place 
in the condition of mankind, it is then not the 
least of woman’s privileges, that she can stil} be 
all to man which Wis necessities require; that he 
can retire from the tumult of the world, and seek 
her society with a zest which nothing can impair, 
so long as she receives him with a faithful heart 
—true to the best and kindest impulses of which 
her nature is capable; and sacred to the faithful 
trust committed to her care. 

And that it is so, how many a home can witness— 
how many a fireside welcoome—how many a happy 
meeting after absence painfully prolonged. Yes, 
there are scenes within the sacred precints of the 
household hearth, which not the less because no 
stranger’s eye beholds them, repay, and richly 
too, days of weary conflict, and long nights of 
anxious care. But who shall paint them? Are 
they not graven on the hearts of wives? and those 
who hold the picture there in all its beauty, vivid- 
néss and truth, would scarcely wish to draw aside 
the veil, which sereens it from the world.—[Mrs. 
Ecuis. 





Woman's Kindness. 

F. Grummet, member of Parliament, relates 
the following incident, whichoccurred while he 
was passing through a small village, near Rouch- 
efort,(France,)as prisoner under a military escort: 

‘*T had obtained a fresh supply of canvass for 
my feet, which were much blistered, and extreme- 
ly sore; but this was soon worn out, and | suffer- 
ed dreadfully. About noon we halted in the mar- 
ket place of a small town, bearing every mark of 
antiquity—I think it was Melle—to rest and re- 
fresh. To escape the sun, I took my seat on an 
old tea chest standing in front of a huckster’s 
shop, and removed my tattered mocasins. While 
doing this, an elderly lady came out of the shop, 
accompanied by a young girl, prettily dressed, 
and ‘‘ Pauvre garcon!” ‘‘ Pauvre prissionier!”— 
were uttered by both. The girl, with tears in her 
eyes, looked at my lacerated feet, and then, with- 
out saying a word, returned to the house, Ina 
few minutes she re-appeared; but her finery had 
been taken off, and she carried a large bow! of 
warm water in her bands. In a moment the bow! 


was placed before me; she motioned me to put in- 


my feet, which I did, and down she went upon her 
knees, and washed them in the most tender man- 
ner. Oh! what a luxury was that half hour! the 
elder female brought me food, while the younger, 
having performed her office, wrapped up my feet 
in soft linen, and then fitted on a pair of her mo- 
ther’s shoes. 

«* Hail, woman, hail! last formed in Eden’s bowers, 
*Mid humming streams and fragrance-breathing flowers, 
Thou art, ’mid light and gloom, through good and ill, 
Creator’s glory—man’s chief blessing still. 

Thou calm’st our thoughts, as haleyons calm the sea, 
Soothest in distress, when servile minions flee; 

And, oh! without thy sun-bright smiles below, 

Life were a night, and earth a waste of wo!’’ 

Erruer Way.—A wag one day asked his friend 
‘*How many knaves do you suppose are in this 
street, Peas yourself?” ‘* Besides myself!” re- 
plied the other, in a heat, ‘“‘do you mean to insult 
me!” ** Well, then,” said the first, “‘ how many 
do you reckon, including yourself?” a 








Debt is the worst kind of poverty. 
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WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 83 


, (From the Trampet and Magazine.) thered a number of our mutual friends around me, | north part of Rhode Island, [ bad meetings 
Memoir of Rev. Nathaniel Stacy. (for it had now become generally koown that I de- | jarly once a month in the town of Medway, and 

‘L-vemained in the employment of this man about signed to enter the ministry,) and with his and their ached occasionally in Wrentham, Smithfield, 
a year and a half, and then he offered to get me a Persuasion, [ suffered myself to be aided into the | Milford, Oxford, Gratton, Chariton, Brookfield, Da- 
situation in a mercantile. house in Boston, where he tek. I read a hymn, and made one blunder in do- mas New Salem and Williamsburgh. ‘The Conven- 
traded, or to assist me in setting up business in the |'9¢ Of it,—tried to pray, and then read a text and | tion met this year in the town of Chariton; and here 
country for myself. But | had by this time become ltalked as well as I could, but broken enough. I as- for the first and only time in my life, | saw the ven- 
weary of the mercantile business; it did not answer “"'e you, for fifteen or twenty minutes, and then sat erable Murray, and heard him deliver two discourses. 
the desire of my soul; and I was resolved to perplex town. Mr. Ballou arose—and TI thought if I ever) At the [commencement of November, this year, I 
myself with it no mare. With my acquaintance | heard a prayer from the heart 1 heard one then. | suspended preaching and entered a school in the 
with Mr. Ballou, and my advancement in the grand. hat [I said { know not; but I very well recollect town of Worcester, Mass., which | taught for five 
theory of Gospel grace, my desire for preaching had \the text fread: * The grass withereth, the flower! months. I was obliged to have recourse to this 
by no means abated; nae Husl tien ohatmalen Gp my at- fadeth; but the word of our God shall stand forev-| method to supply my temporal wants, ws my remu- 
tempting it, in the smallest degree diminished, but | ¢-”—Isaiah xl. 8. /neration for preaching was not sufficient, _ 
rather in a fearful degree magnified, so as to render | About the middle of the month of April, 1305, I 
hopelessness more, hopeless. But all this could not | CHAPTER Il, again bade adieu to my native State, never more to 
banisiwthe thought nor the desire from my mind. It} TRAVELS, &c. make ita place of permanent residence. I took ea 
was theme of my meditation by day, and the subject. [remained in Mr. Ballou’s fumily, travelling with | eur through the south-western part of Vermont, 
of my dreaming hours. Often in my dreams I was him generally to his appointments, listening to his | Y'siting and preaching again in the several poo of 
preaching—sometimes successfully, and sometimes preaching and enjoying his instruction, until the last | MY former labors; aud thence to Whitebull, ort 
would I find myself in the most ridiculous plight be-, of December, or the first of January 1803; not at-| Aon, Kingsbury, Queensbury, Glen’s Falls, Johns- 
fare a congregation, which would overwhelm me | tempting to deliver more than three or four discour- | town, &e., to Sangerfield, Oneida Co., New York. 
with shame and confusion. ises myself during that time. Mr. James Babbitt, || reached this place on the 5th of June; and on the 

All these feetings and desi however, were lodg-| who had one or two years previous to this com- | 6th [ enjoyed the privilege of addressing, a respec- 
ed with the profoundest secre the sacred repos- menced preaching, and received the fellowship of the | table congregation on the subject of the great salva- 
itory of my own breast. Not a lisp did | utter to Convention, had removed to Jericho, Vt.; and the | tion. , 
any living <oul on the subject, nor would [have had Society with whom he settled had requested his Or-| | had now entered a field which [ made my _per- 
one guessed the feeling and desires of my soul for dination, Mr. Ballou was one .of the Ordaining | Manent residence, and the principal theatre of my 
the world. Council, and { accompanied him into that country, | labors for twenty-five years. The country was new 





52 Lae | 


But 1 must do something for a tiving,.and what 


Mr. Babbitt was alone in this section of country, 


shall Ido? ‘There was a brass clock-makerecarrying and at his earnest request, | concluded to remain 
on his business in a shop directly opposite to the with him through the winter. Although there had 


hut fast settling, and the doctrine of Universalism 
still newer. I believe there had never been but one 
| discourse delivered by a Universalist preacher in the 


store which [had been tending. 1 had something of been but very little preaching in all this section of | twa of Sangerfield, and very few in all this region 
a mechanical geuius; and often in my leisure mo- country, we, nevertheless, had friends scattered | Of country. There were among the inhabitants oo 
ments I had stepped into his shop, and by his per- through nearly every town, and there were sufficient | they were principally emigrants from New England, ) 
mission had been tinkering with his tools. He made calls to keep us both in constant employ, not only on | some Universalists scattered over the country, pro- 
me the offer of instrueting me thoroughly in his art Sundays, but also on week-day evenings. During bebly in almost every township; but there was but 
if I.would work with him a year. Well—this, I this winter | visited and held meetings in the towns | one solitary Society organized west of the Hudson 
thought, would do as well as any thing; aud I agreed of Jericho, Essex, Westford, Moretown, Bolton, and | "ver. Some two yews previous to this, Edwin Fer- 
to work with him, and consequently entered upon Montpelier. In the following Spring, Mr. Babbitt! ''s had removed into Otsego Co., but he was searce- 
my apprenticeship. Here § should doubtless have had some business to transact in Rutland, and not ly known, even in his own neighborhood, as a Uni- 


remained during the term of my engagement, and, being conveniently cireumstanced to go himself, | 
most probably, striven to have made this the calling volunteered to go and transnet it for him. ‘This led 
of my life, and exerted myself to silence and over-| me through the town of Mankton, where Mr. Wal- 
come my inclination to preach, bad it not been for ter Ferris resided. From him I received a letter of 
the influence of Mr. Ballou. | introduction to certain friends in Salisbury, Addison 
One day in the Fali of that year, 1802, after Mr. | County, where, by their request, I left an appoint- 
Ballow’s return frem the General Convention, he ment for my return. | also on this journey visited 
came into the shop where [ was at work alone, and | Mr. Caleb Rich, who had the previous Winter re- 
after asking many questions about my work, the use moved to the town of New Haven. In all these 
of tools, &c., in his companionable way, he said to | several places [ hell meetings, and in Salisbury en- 
me,—* Br. Stney, what ure you tinkering here for?” gaged to teach a school during the Summer season, 
Lanswered—To obtain a living; | must do some- commencing the first of May. 
thing for a livelihood, you know, and | believe Lean| The Summer of 1808 it consequently spent in 
do this as well as any thing, and I like it very well. Salisbury, teaching school; baz at the same time 
“ But,” said he, you will never obtain a living by preaching nearly every Sunday, and occasionally 
this business.” 1 replied,—I do not know that } lecturing in that and the adjacent towns. 
shall—I have tried several kinds of employment, and — In September following | went to the General 
do not suceeed very well in either of them. ‘ No,” Convention, which held its session that year iv Win- 


he said, “you will not get your living by this; this chester. N. H. From this Council I received a let- | 


is not your business.” And what do you think ismy ter of Fellowship, which | still preserve as a pre- 
business? I inquired. ‘“ Preaching,” he answered. cious relic, signed by the venerable Zebulon Street- 
If a clap of thunder bad broken over my head, and er, Moderator, and witnessed by Noah Murray and 
the electric fleid scorched my hair, [ should not have | Edward ‘Turner, Clerks. A large majority of the 
been more astounded. 


to relish a joke on thatsubject. However, | conelu- sien. You ask, who were the preachers when |! 
ded to. make the hest of it J could, and therefore commenced my labors? | will give you the names 
broke out into as boisterous a laugh as f could pos- of all in regular standing in the Convention, if my 
sibly make, and replied, that 1 should make wonder- | memory weil serves me, and | believe | am correct, 
ful work of preaching. But looking at him, 1 saw for it will not take up much room, nor require a 
his céuntenance wore as grave and serious an ex- long time todo it:—John Murray, Caleb Rich, Zeph- 

assion as I ever saw it, and he said, ‘‘ You may aniah Lathe, Zebulon Streeter. Thos. Barnes, Wil- 
— but you cannot laugh it away—you have got liam Farewell, David Ballou, Hosea Ballou, Joab 
to, preach the Gespel.” Our conversation then be-| Young, George Richards. Edward Turner, Solomon 
came serious. He asked me if [ had not long de- | Glover, Walter Ferris, Edwin Ferris Eben’r Paine, 
sired to preach—and if | bad not dreamed of preach- | Cornelius G. Parsons, Joshua Flagg, Miles T. Wool- 
ing? 1 fad now seriously to acknowledge the truth; ey, James Babbitt, Nathaniel Smith, and James Fos- 
bat it was done, | assure you, with mach trembling. ter. There were other individuals who were in the 
Having drawn from me these confessions, he urged | habit of holding meetings occasionally, and deliver- 
my immediate entrance upon the ministry, offered ing discourses, in different sections of our country; 


me a welcome home at bis house, the free use of his and there were several clergymen in the standing | 
books, and ali the assistance he could afford me. order connexion, who were avowed believers in the | 
For a long season | raised objections,—urged my to- | doctrine of the final restitution; but the above named | 


I supposed. he must have | preachers in the United States were present; but | 
spoken ironically; but my feelings were illy prepared | they did not, after all, make a very imposing proces- | 


|versalist preacher. He had purchased a new lot, 
jand was deeply engaged in making him a farm, 
|preaching but very little. The year before this, 
| (1804,) Miles T. Wooley came also into Otsego Co. 
|and organized a small Society in the town of Hart- 
iwick. These were all the Universalist preachers 
| helonging to our Association, that resided in the 
| State of New York when [ entered that State. 


| (Concluded next week.) 


NN 


Example of Christ. 


Such is the infirmity of men’s minds, that if it 
were not for one perfect example, we might almost 
| have doubted the possibility of that complete harmo- 
'ny of opposite qualities in the character, for which I 
have contended. But in Him, who is set forth as 
pattern, prince, and lord in the moral creation, there 
'was nothing wanting, and there was nothing in ex- 
There was no conflict, no clashing in the qual- 
ities of his perfect character. I say not that he was 
grave, but cheerful. lconceive of a more perfect 
union. He was grave anp cheerful at the same mo- 
ment, and in the same act. The thought, the affec- 
tion, the act of the soul, that was serious, that ve 

act was cheerful. ‘This was the tenor, the habit, the 
harmony, of his perfect mind. Perfect in himself, 
patient with others; sublime in purpose, simple in 
manners; superior to all, the servant of all; he dwelt 
among his disciples as Master, Teacher, Counseller, 
Companion, Friend. Courageous to meet opposition 
meek to injury; immoveable in his design, gentle ia 
in the fulfillment of it; glorious, as the Son of Man; 
he walked among the degraded, the blaspheming, the 
captious, and the hostile, to blame, yet to pity them; 
to resist, yet to raise them; to sacrifice to them his 
life, to overcome them by his death. He was not 
courageous at one time, and meek at another; but 
| his very courage was meek; his very flexibility was 
gentle; his very glory and loftiness was that of an 
humble and filial reverence to his Father. Wonder- 
| ful being!, worthy to be the Savior of men! When 
shall the world understand thee? when shall it ad- 





| cess. 


mire, love, and follow thee, as it ought? Christian! 


tal disqualifications,—aud finally, my inveterate and were all, [ believe, who were considered in regular 14; . ;}, your perfection—far off from us, as yet, but it 


uncenquerable diffiilence; and he used all his argu-| fellowship, as members of the General Convention | 





ments and eloqueuce te remove them;—and he so_ 
fam.succeeded, that the very next week found me in 
his study. , 

My preparatory studies were short, however, for 
in less than one month from that time, L attempted 
to deliver a discourse. But the recollection of that 
season I shall never lose. Even now, my flesh al- 
most crawls when | think of it. 1 went to meeting 
on Sunéay meruing in company with Br. Ballou, vo 


hear him preach, with no more expectation of going 
into the desk myself, than though 1 bad never thought 
i After we had arrived ata frien:|’s 





of Universalists in the United jStates of America. 
And there was but one other Asseciation or Conven- 
tion of Universalists organized in the United States. 
Mr. Barves, who, | believe, commenced his minis- 
try in Massachusetts, had a few years previous to 
this gone to Maine, where he successfully planted the 
standard of Universal Grace; and they had there or- 
ganized several Societies and an Association or Con- 
vention. At this session of the Convention, there 
were three besides myself, who applied for and re- 
ceived letters of Fellowship, viz. Noah Murray, Ab- 

ner Kneeland, and Samuel Smith. 
The following year, 1804, [ speat in Massachasetts, 
teaching school in Winter in my native towa, aud 
ing in Hardwick, Dane aod New Salem; aad 


iu the Summer itinerating ia the same State and the! 


is for this that you must strive. 


Would you die happy? Live well. A selfish man 
and the man pleasure, are never prepared for death 
and never would be if life were lengthened out a 
thousand years. A little more sport—a few more 
dollars—is their ery—an@ thus would it be eontinu- 
ally: wisdom is crowded out of life and they hurry 
on, till in a moment unexpected, the icy hand is up- 
on them. To die well, we mustlive well. Nothing 
will bring more peace to a dying bed than the reflec- 
tion of a well spent, useful life. 





* No manis born nobler than anotlier,” says Sen- 
aca, ‘‘ unless he is born with better abilities and a 
more amiable disposition.” . , 
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and the birds fly in and out carolling. ‘The happy 
child tuned up like a lark, as she tripped lightly up 
and down stairs, on various house-hold errands. 
But though she took heed to observe all the direc- 
itions given her, her head was all the tite filled with 
conjectures what sort of a thing a music-box might 
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the moment he was left to his own free will, he 
woulkl give the invited guest a hearty cuff with his 
paw, and send her home spitting like a smal} steam 
engine. Aunt Hetty considered it her own peculiar 
privilege to cuff the poor animal, and it was too 
much for her patience to see Pink undertake to assist 
be. She was a little afraid the kind lady would for- in making Tab unhappy. On one of these occasions, 

*¢ So you are going to live in the same building | get to show it to her. She kept at work, however, | she rushed into her neighbor’s apartments, and faced 
with Hetty ‘Turnpenny,” said Mrs. Lane to Mrs, | and asked no questions: she only looked very curi-| Mrs, Fairweather, with one hand resting on her hip, 
Fairweather; “yeu will find nobody to envy you, | ously at every ‘iing that resembled a box. At last, | and the forefinger of the other making very wrathful 


The Neighbor-in-Law. 
BY MRS. CHILD. 
Who blesses others in his daily deeds, 
Will find the healing that his spirit needs, 
For every flower in others’ pathway strewn, 
Confers its fragrant beauty on our own. 














if ber temper does not prove too much even for 


4 A " Pare Se ” 
lived there a year, and that is as long as any body |some giugerbre ad. ; 

leake, with a humble little courtesy, and carefully 
“ Poor Hetty!” replied Mrs. Fairweather, “ she | held out her apron to prevent any crumbs from fall- 
Her mother died too | ing on the floor, 
her father was very se-|and the crumbs were all strewed about. 
had, bor-| little bird?” she exclaimed eagerly. 


ever tried it,” 


has had much to harden her. 
early for her to remember; 
vere with hér, and the only lover she ever 


your | Mrs. Fairweather said, * L think your little feet must 
good nature, it will surprise all who know her, We | be tired by this time, We will rest awhile, and eat 





The child took the offered 





But suddenly the aproa dropped 

’ | ’ 
* Ts that a} 
‘© Where is he? | 


gesticulations. ‘I tell you what, Madam, f wont 
put up with such treatment much longer,” said she; 
“Pl poison that dog; you'll see if I don’t; and 
shan’t wait long, either, Lean tell you. What you 
should keep such an impudent little beast for, don’t 
know, without you do it on purpose to plague your 
neighbors.” ° 
“Tam really sorry he behaves so,” replied Mrs. 


rowed the savings of her years of toil, and spent! Is he in the room??? ‘The new friend smiled and | Fairweather, mildly. Poor Tab!” 


them in dissipation. 
her sharp features, and sharper words, 
a kind heart. 


But Hetty, notwithstanding | told her that it was the music-box, and after a while | 
y certainly has |She open it aud explained what made the sound. |do you mean by calling her poor? Do you mean to 
In the midst of her greatest’ poverty | Then she took outa pile of books from one of the | fling it up to me that my cat don’t have enough to 


* Poor Tab!” screatned Miss ‘Turnpenny; “ what 


many were the stockings she knit, and the warm | baskets of goods and told Peggy she might look ut{eat?” 
waistcoats she made for the poor drunken lover, the pictures, till she ealled her. ‘The little girl step- | 


whom she had too much good sense to marry. ‘Then | ped eagerly forward to take them, and then drew | Fairweather. “le 
you know she feeds and clothes her brother’s orphan eg as if afraid. 


child.” 


‘What is the matter?” asked | 
Mrs. Fairweather; ‘Lam very willing to trust you | 


* Fdid not think ofguch a thing,” replied Mrs. 
ed her poor ‘Fab, because Pink 
plagues her so that she has no peace of ber Jife. | 
agree with you, neighbor Turnpenny; it is sof right 


“Tf you call it feeding and clothing,” replied Mrs. | with the books. [keep them on purpose to amuse |to keep a dog that disturbs the neighborhood, 1 ane 


it ‘ : sh ran ?? 
Lane. “The poor child looks cold, and pinched, | children, 
and frightened all the time, as if she were chased by her lip, and answered, in a constrained voice, ** Aunt j\iny son, who has gone to sea, | 
1 used to tell Mrs. Turnpenny she Hetty wou't like it if Lplay.” ** Don’t trouble your- | would soon leave off quarrelling with the cat; but if 


the East Wind. 


Peggy looked down, with her finger on | 


attached to poor little Pink, because he belongs to 
i was in hopes he 


ought to be ashamed of herself, to keep the poor Self about that; [ will make it all right with Aunt/he wont be neighborly, 1 will send tim out in the 


little thing at work all the time, without one minute Hetty replied the friendly one. b ' 4 
If she does but look at the cat, as it runs| gtve herself up to the full enjoyment of the picture |the pies we baked this morning? 


to play. 


Thus assured, she! 
I ured, she 


Sally, will you bring me one of 


country to board. 
i should like to 


by the window, Aunt Hetty gives her a rap over the books; and when she was summoned to her work, | have Miss ‘Turnpenny taste of them,” 


knuckles, 
girl just sach another sour old crab as herself.” 


1 used to tell’ her she would make the she obeyed with a cheerful alacrity that would have | 


astonished her stern eelative. When the labors of | 


« "That must have been very improving to her dis- | the day were concluded, Mrs. Fairweather accom- 
position,” replied Mrs. Fairweather, with a good- | panied her home, paid for all the hours she had been | 
humored smile. “ But in justice to poor Aunt Het- absent, and warmly praised her docility and dili-| 


ty, you ought to remember that she had just such a| gence, fo 
cheerless childhood herselt. Flowers grow where | replied Aunt Hetty; **if I had heard any complaint, | 
| didn’t keep a switch in sight.” 


there is sunshine.” 


‘ft is lucky for her she behaved so well,’ | 


[ should have given her a whipping, aud sent her to 


* I know you think every body ought to live in the | bed without ber supper.” 
| 


sunshine,” rejoined Mrs. Lane; ‘and it must be | 
confessed that you carry it with you wherever you | lighter heart than she had ever felt, since she had | ’ , 
i If Miss Turnpenny has a heart, | dare say you | been an orphan. Her first thought in the morning | beating and thumping. But a neighbor tied some 
will find it out, though [ never could, and I never | was whether the new neighbor would want her ser- fresh turnips to a stick and fastened them so that 
All the families | vices again during the day. 


go. 


heard of any one else that could. 


Poor little Peggy went to sleep that night with a 
| 


Her desire that it should | 


within hearing of her tongue call her the veighbor-| be so, soon became obvious to Aunt Hetty, and ex- 


in-law.” 


Certainly the prospect was not very encouraging, | who so easily made herself beloved. 


| cited an undefined jealousy and dislike of a person 


Without ex- 


for the house Mrs: Fairweather proposed to occupy, | actly acknowledging to herself what were her own 
. . ' re . ‘ - ai TT ; a , y Y 

was not under the same roof with Mrs. Turnpenny, motives, sie ordered Peggy to gather all the sweep- | Peggy, said, ‘That will do very well for folks that 

but the building had one common yard in the rear, | ings of the kitchen and court into a small pile, and | 


and one common space for a garden in front. The 
very first day she took possession of her new habit- 
ation, she called on the neighbor-in-law. Aunt Het- 
ty had taken the precaution to extinguish the fire, 


lest the new neighbor should want hot water, before that Mrs. 
Her first salutation 


her own wood and coal! arrived. 


j ses. 





leave it ou the frontier line of her neighbor’s premi- | 
Peggy ventured to ask timidly whether the | 
wind would not blow it about, and she received a | 
box on the ear for her impertinence. It chanced 
Fairweather, quite unintentionally heard | 


the words and the blow. She gave Aunt Hetty’s 


was, “If you want any cold water, there’s a pump | anger time enough to cool, then stepped out into the 
across the street, | don’t like to have my house slop-|court, and after arranging divers little matters, she 


ped all over.” 


| culled aloud to her domestic, “ Sally, how came you 


The crabbed neighbor was helped abundantly, and 
while she was eating the pie; the trendly matron 
edged in many a kind word concerning little Peggy, 
whom she praised as a remarkably capable, industri- 
ous child, 

“fam glad to find her so,” rejoined Aunt Hetty; 
‘© L should get precious little work out gf her, if I 


*{ manage children pretty much as the man did 
the donkey,” replied Mrs. Fairweather. “ Not an 
inch would the poor beast stir for all his master’s 


they swung directly before the donkey’s nose, and 
off he set at a brisk trot, in bopes of overtaking 
them.” 

Aunt Hetty, without observing how very closely 
the comparison applied to her own management of 


have plenty of turnips to spare.” 

‘For the matter of that,’? answered Mrs. Fair- 
weather, ‘ whips cost something as well as tarnips; 
and since one makes the donkey stand still, and the 
other makes him trot, it is very easy to decide which 
is the most economical. But, neighbor Turnpenny, 
sinee you like my pies so well, pray take one home 
with you. I am afraid they will mould before we 
can eat them up.’? 


Aunt Hetty had come in for a quarrel, and she 


“Tam glad you areso tidy, neighbor T'urnpenny,”|to leave this pile of dirt here? Didn't { tell you} was astonished to find herself going out with a pie. 


replied Mrs. Fairweather: ‘It is extremely pleasant! Miss ‘Turnpenny was very neat? 
1 willtry to keep every-|and sweep it up. 
i ;every thing nice about the premises. 


| 


to have neat neighbors. 
thing as bright as a new five cent piece, for I see that 
will please you. I came in merely to say good morn- 


Pray make haste | 
I told her I would try and keep 
She is so par- 
ticular herself, and it is a comfort to have tidy neigh- 





ing, and to ask if you could spare little Peggy to run| bors.” ‘The girl, who had been previously instruct. | 
up and down stairs for me while I am geting my | ed, siniled as she came out with brush and dust pan, | sending Pink away. It’s natural you should like the 


furniture in order, 1 will pay ber sixpence an huur, | and swept quietly away the pile, that was intended | jitthe creature, seeing he belongs to your son. 


Aunt Hetty had begun to purse up her mouth for 
a refusal; but the promise of sixpence an hour re- 
laxed itatonce. Little Peggy sat knitting diligently, 
with a rod lying on the table beside her. She looked 
up with timid wistfulness, as if the promise of a 
change was like a release from prison. When she 
heard consent given, a bright color flushed her 
cheeks. She was evidently of an impressible tem- 
perament, for good or evil. ‘ Now mind and be- 


have yourself,” said Aunt Hetty; “ and see that you | 


keep at work the whole time. If I hear one word 
of complaint, you know what you'll get when you 
come home.” ‘The rose-color subsided from Pegg’ ys 
pale fuce, and she answered ‘* Yes, ma’am,” very 
meekly. 

In the neighbor’s house all went quite otherwise. 
No switch lay on the table, and instead of “ mind 
how you do that. If you don’t I'll punish you,” she 
heard the gentle words, here, dear, see how 
earefully you can carry thathup stairs. Why, what 
a nice little girl you are!” Under this enlivening 
influence, Peggy worked like a bee, and soon began 
to hum much more agreeably than abee. Aunt 
Hetty was always in the habit of saying, stop your 
noise, and mind your work, But the new friend 
patted her on the head, and said, “ What a pleasant 
voice the little girl has. It is like the birds in the 
fields. By and by you shall hear my music-box.” 
This opened wide the windows of the poor little 
shut-up heart, so that the sunshine could stream in, 


as a declaration of frontier war. But another source 
of aunoyance presented itself, which could not be so} 
easily disposed of. Aunt Hetty had a cat, a lean, | 
seruggy animal, that looked as if she were kicked | 
. 4: . 
and seldom fed; end Mrs, Fairweather had a fat, | 


frisky lithe dog, always ready for a caper. He took | 


a distaste to poor poverty stricken ‘T'ab, the first time | 
he saw her, and no coaxing coul/ induce him to al-| 
ter his opinion. His mame was Pink, but he was 

any thing but a pink of behavior in his neighborly | 
relations. Poor ‘Tab could never set foot out of| 
doors without being saluted with a growl, and a} 
short, sharp bark, that frightened her out of ber sen- | 
ses, and made her run into the house, with her fur all | 
onend. If she even ventured to doze a little on her | 
own door step, the enemy was on the watch and the | 
moment her eyes closed, he would wake her with a | 
bark and a box on the ear, and off he would run. 

Aunt Hetty vowed she would scald him, It was a 

burning shame, she said, for folks to keep dogs to 
worry their neighbor’s cats. Mrs. Fairweather in- 
vited ‘Tabby to dine, and made much of her, and 

patiently endeavored to teach her dog to eat from the 
same plate. But Pink sturdily resolved he would be 

scalded first; that he would. He could not have 
been more firm in his opposition if he and Tab had 
belonged to different sects in Christianity. While 
his mistress was patting ‘Tab on the head and reason- 
i the point with him, he would at times manifest 





a degree of indiffereace amounting to toleration; but 





‘Well Mrs. Fairweather,” said she, “you are a 
neighbor. | thank you a thousand times.” When 
she reached her own door, she hesitated for an in- 


| stant, then turned back pie in hand, to say, ‘ neigh- 


bor Fairweather, you needn't trouble yourself about 


iit 
try to keep ‘Tab in doors, and perhaps after a while 
they will! agree better.” 

‘*[ hope they will,” replied the friendly matron— 


'* We will trv them a while longer, and if they per- 


sist in re { will send the dog into the coun- 
ink, who was sleeping in a chair, stretched 
himself and gaped, his kind mistress patted him on 
the head, ‘* Ab, you foolish litthe beast,’? said she, 
*“what’s the use of plaguing poor Tab?” 
* Well, [do say,” observed Sally, smiling, ‘* you 
are a master woman for stopping a quarrel,” 


*{ learned a good lesson when I was a little girl,” 
rejoined Mrs. Fairweather. ‘“ One frosty morning, 
1 was looking out of the window into iny father's 
barnyard where stood many cows, oxen, and horses, 
waiting todrink. It was one of those cold snappish 
mornings when a slight thing irritates both man and 
beast. The cows were all standing very still and 
meek, till one of the cows attempted to turn round. 
in making the attempt, she happened to hit her next 
neighbor: whereupen the neighbor kicked, and hit 
another. In five minutes, the whole herd were kick- 
ing and hooking each other with all fury. My mo- 
ther laughed, and said, * See what comes of kicking 
when you're hit. Just so I’ve seen one cross word 
set a whole family by the ears some frosty morning.” 
Afterwards, sf my brothers or myself were a little 
irritable, she would say, ‘ ‘Take care, children. Re- 
member how the fight in the barnyard began. Never 
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ive a kick for a hit and you will save yourself a 
Gent of trouble.’ ” 
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« Well, this is a, miracle!” exclaimed Mrs. Lane. | proportion 
\** Nobody but you would have undertaken to thaw |e¢ontend wi 
That same afternoon, the suashiny dame stepped | out Aunt Hetty’s heart.” | fect. 
into Aunt Hetty’s where she found Peggy sewing, as| “That is probably the reason why it wasnever| Difficult 
usual, with the eternal switcl’ on the table beside | thawed,” rejoined her friend. “I always told you | nervous inf] 
her. ‘1 am obliged to go to Harlem, on business,” | that not having enough of sunshine was what ailed | unsuitable 
suid she: “{f feel rather lonely without company, | the world. Make people happy, and there will not | of mental 
and I always like to have a childi with me. If you! be half the quarrelling, or a teath part of the wiek- thirdly, by 
will oblige me by letting Peggy go, I will pay her edness there is.” regularities of habit or local injury. 
fare in the omnibus.” Krom this gospel of joy preached and practiced, It is remarkable that while wounds of the stomach 
“ She has her spelling lesson to get before night,” nobody derived so much benefit as little Peggy. Her | cun be mace to heal in a favorable way, blows on this 
replied Aunt Hetty. ‘1 don’t approve of young ature, which was fast growing crooked and knotty, | organ, and those not the severest, readily prove fat- 
fulks'going pleasuring, and veglecting their educae under the malign influence of coustraint and fear, |al. The operation of these efforts must be referred 


as the nervous system has difficulties to 
th, is the process of digestion imper- 


*s may be opposed to the due exercise of 
uence, first, by imprudence in the use of 
iment; second, by the casual accession 
isturbances in all their varieties; and 
odily disorders whether arising from ir- 


tien.” 


‘Neither do 1,” rejoined her neighbor; “ bua I 
think there is a great deal of education which is not 
found im books. The fresh air will make Peggy 
grow stout and active. | prophesy that she will be 
a great credit to your bringing.” ‘The sugared words 
and the reinembrance of the sugared pie, touched the 
soft place in Mrs. ‘Turnpenany’s heart, and she told 
the astonished Peggy she might go aud put on her 
best gown and bonnet. ‘The poor child began to 
thiak chat this new neighbor was certainly one of the 
good fairies she read about in the"ypicture books.— 
The excarsion was enjoyed as only a city child can 
enjoy the country. 
ant place when thé fetiers are taken off, and nature 
folds the young heart lovingly on her bosom! A 
flock of real birds, and two living batrerflies put the 
little orphan in a perfeet extacy. She ran and skip- 
ped. 
she were only free. 
ed with dandelions, and said, ‘See how pretty! Te 
looks, as if the stars bad come down to lie oa the 
grass.” Ah, our little, stiated Peggy has poetry in 
her, though Aunt Hetty never found it our, Every 
human soul has the germ of some flowers within, 
wid they woald open if they could only find sunshine 
afid free air to expand in, 


Mrs. Fairweather was a practical philosopher in 
ber own smalkway. She observed that Miss Turn- 
penny really liked a pleasant tune; and when winter 
eame, she tried to persuade her that singing would 
be excellent for Peggy’s lungs, and perhaps keep her 
from going into a consumption. . 
© My nephew, James Fairweather, keeps a sing- 
img scltool,” said she, “aid he says he will teach 
her gratis. You need not feel under great obliga- 
tion, for her voice will lead the whole school, and 
her ear is so quick it will be no trouble at all to teach 
her, “Perhaps yor would go with us sometimes, 
neighbor ‘Turnpenny. {tis very pleasant to hear 
the children’s voices.” 
he cordage of Aunt Hetty’s mouth relaxed into 
a smile. She accepted the invitation, and was so 
much pleased that she went every Sunday evening. 
The simple tunes ant the sweet young voices fell 
like dew on her dried up heart, and greatly aided 
the genial influence of her neighbor’s example.— 


Peggy was disposed to be idle, it was only necessary 


may go and ask whether Mrs, Fairweather wants 
any errands done.” Bless me! how the fingers flew! 


cudgel. s ( 
When Spring came, Mrs. Fairweather busied her- 
self with planting roses and vines. Miss ‘Turnpen- 


ny readily consented that Peggy should help her,and 


bor, But she maintained her own opinion that it 
was a mere waste of time to cultivate flowers. ‘The 


she would sometimes say, “ 1 have no room to plant 
this rose-bush, neighbor Turnpenay, would you be 
willing to let me set it on your side of the yard? It 
will take very little room, and will need no care.” 


ground is too full. ere is a root of lady’s delight. 
How bright and pert it looks. It seers a pity to 
throw it away. 
plant it in what she calls her garden, 
of itself, without any care, and scatter seeds that 
will come up and blossom in all the chinks of the 
bricks. Llove it. It is such a bright, good natured 
litle thing.” ‘Thus by degrees the crabbed maiden 
found herself surrounded by flowers; and she even 
declared, of her own accord, that they did look 
pretty. 

One day, when Mrs. Lane called on Mrs. Fair- 
weather, she found the old weed-grown yard bright 
and blooming. ‘Tab, quite fat and sleek, was asleep 
in the sunshine, with ber paw on Pink’s neck, and 
httle Peggy was singing at her work as blithe as a 
bi 


“ How cheerful you look here,” said Mrs. Lane. 
“ And so you have reully taken the house for another 
year? Pray, how do you manage to get on with the 





neighbor-in-law?” ; 
“| find her a very kind, obliging neighbor,” re- 
plied Mrs. Fairweather. 


The world seems sach a pleas-+ 


One could see that she might be graceful if 
She pointed to the fields cover- , 


The rod silently disappeared from the table. ff} 


to say, *’ When you have finished your work, you | 


Aunt Hetty had learned to use turnips instead of the | 


even refused to take any pay from so good a neigh- | 


cheerful philosopher never disputed the point; but) 


At another time she would say, ‘* Well, really, my | 


If you are willing I will let Peggy | 
it will grow | 


straightened, budded, and blossomed in the genial | to the nervous system; though it is difficultto com- 
atmosphere of cheerfulness. prehend in what manner it acts; since the brain and 
Her ailections and fueulties were kept in such | more consp cuous parts of it sustain far greater in- 
pleasant exercise that constant lightness of heart | juries without serious consequences. 
mide her almost handsome. ‘The young music 
teacher thought her more than almost handsome, for| Oe reason why God bath seattered up and down 
her affectionate soul shone more beamingly on him | Se¥eral degrees of pleasure and pain, in all the things 
than on others; and love makes all things beautiful. that environ and affect us, and blended them together 
When the orphan removed to her pleasant little in almost all that our thoughts and senses have to do 
cottage on her wedding-day, she threw her arms) W!th, is, that we, finding imperfection, dissatisfaction 
round the blessed missionary of sunshine, and said, "4 want of complete happiness in all the enjoyments 
Ah, thou dear good aunt, itis thou who hast made, ¥@ch the creature can afford us, might be led to 
my Nife Ficnwearnse.” seek happiness in the enjoyment of Him with whom 
’ ml ithere is fullness of joy, and at whose right hand are 
1 Dombd-Proof Town. or eee. 
{ have somewhere heard of a regiment ordered to| .'f you be not eapable of rising to the knowledge 
tmurch into a small town and take it. f think it was | Of the most sublime truths, leara with “the little 
lia Tyrol; but wherever it was, it chanced that the | Ves” to know such as are small. 
ace was > ><] ynmes vy wh sieved | | ee 
ane, wae ate " by we olony rs Py be Vie ved de the | Peace and repose should be tenants of every one’s 
jgaspel of Christ, and proved their faith by works. |) .000 ah . 
breast. ‘Those who find them not there may seek 
| elsewhere in vain. 


THE WATCHMAN. 


ELI BALLOU, Editor. 


A courier from the neighboring village informed them 
{tit the lroops were advancing to take the town. 
They quietly answered, “ it’ they will take it, they | 
must.”? Soldiers came in with colors, | 
and piping their shrill defiance. They looked around | 
for an enemy, and saw the farmer at his plough, the 





soon rviing 


i blacksmith at his anvil, and the women at their churns 
and spinning wheels. Babies crowded to hear the 
music, and the boys ran out to see the pretty train- 
ers, with feathers and bright buttons, ‘ the harlequins Bi chet iter Lote 
of the 16th century.” Of course, none of these were | eee oe a a 

| in a proper pesltiond to be shotat. ar Where are your Resurrection of the Dead. 
soldiers?” they asked. “ We have none,” was the| We do not wish to interfere, at all, with the discussion 
brief reply.‘ But we have come to take the town.” lof this subject by Brs. Whittemore and Streeter,—one 


** Well, friends, it lies before you.” ‘ But is there} article of which, appears on our first page, this week, 
| “4 PS) oN ra are ¢ *hristis ” | “ 
| nobody to fight? No, we are all Christians,” | but to suggest, with regard to the expression, ** who 
| Here was an emergency altogether unprovided for; } 7 


ja sort of resistance which no bullet could bit; a for- ,shall change our vile body,”” &c., in-Phil. iii, 21, a few 
\tress perfectty bomb-proof. ‘The commander was | Weres- Is it certain that, by the phrase “our vile 
|perplexed. ‘If there is nobody to fight with, of body,’’ the apostle meant particularly our animal bodies 


} course we cannot fight,” said he, ‘It is impossible} of ‘flesh and blood,’ or the physical organization of 
jto take such a town as this.” So he ordered the | 


horses’ heads to be turned about, and they earried | oy eens oF gama erence one . 
the human animals out of the village as guiltless as | the apostle had said,**who shall change our vile” 
they énteret, and t wiser.— | 40dtes, I should then think it probable, that such was his 
} Lydia Maria Child. meaning, but it is too generally overlooked that he does 
ee rer nies a not say ‘‘ dodies,’* as it is frequently quoted—but * our 

Woman's Temper. vile body.”? Now, this alters the case materially, in my 

No trait of character is more valuable in a female judgment, and it appears more reasonable to me, that, 


\than the possession of a sweet temper. Home ean | by “ our vile body,” he meant the body of humanity, 
jnever be made happy without it. 


MONTPELIER, SEPTEMBER 25, 1846. 


perchance somewhat 


it is like the flow- |i. e. all mankind—not regarding the distiaction between 
ers thatspring up in our pathway, reviving and cheer- | pod 
ling us. Let a man go home at night, wearied and 
|worn by the toils of the day, and how soothing is ¢ } 
word dictated by a good disposition, “that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body 
it is a sunshine falling upon the heart, He is hap- | [his sanctified holy church in heaven] according to the 
py, uml the cares of life are forgotten. A sweet working whereby he is able to subdue even all things 
temper has a soothing influence over the minds of a/ unto himself?” There is a great deal said by divines 
whole family. ‘ her 7 3 i 
t Ye . f ” . | about t!} esurrecti f tt t y a - 
Where it is found in the wife and mother, you aa 2 ae dy” agar a in parenp se ply 
may observe kindness and love predominating over | "°™! frames that go down to the grave; and we very 
. * . — . y a : ‘ \ = 
ithe bad feelings of a natural heart. Smiles, kind | often hear it said, that * the resurrection of the body” 
, a lee eharvereri: HA ; ‘ , 1 
words and looks charaeterize the children, and peace | is the subject of discourse 
and love have their dwelling there. 
quire and retain a sweet temper. 


y and mind—but meaning, ‘‘ who shall change the 


vile’? race of mankind, or the ‘* body ” of humanity, 


! 


mM, 2 in 1 Cor. 15th chapter; but 
Study to ac-/ the Scriptures do not talk in this manner. In treating of 
| the resurrection, they do not make this metaphysical dis- 


: ae a Teer: | tinction between soul and body. According to them, it is 
Advice to Young Men. bot di # hg 
Let the hua ¢ man that dies, and man that is raised again. It is man 
et the business of every one alone, ani attend to | ‘ . : ba apc 
. op Sane tke that lives here with an animal body of fes 1b} 
your own. Don’t buy what you don’t want; use ev- nil hee, dad ote atta sy ilesh and blood, 
ba © 1g 2 s - on * h 
ery hour to advantage, and study even to make leis-| man that 1s to live again wit a spiritual body, im- 
ure hours useful; think mortal and incorruptible. 


It is man that is vile here, and 
shilling, remember you that is to 


be changed. But, whether our animal 
for it; find recreation in looking after your business, | bodies are to be raised and changed into spiritual bodies 
. rf : . } ae 

j and so your business will not be neglected in looking | or from what source our spiritual bodies are to b d 
after recreation; buy low, sell fair, and take eare of | rived. or how th oe eae a oe 
jthe profits; look over your books regularly, and if}. ’ Dae wwe 00 dene Ibe hog, Cin Sarigranes 
}you find an error, trace it out; should a stroke of | #'V° " 9° information. Ther de nes epeontnte.at alt, 
| misfortune come upon yeu in trade, retrench—work | 0 these points. Suffice to say, gil mex live here, mor- 
| harder, but never fly the track; confront difficulties | tal, sinful creatures, and the same ali men shall live 
with unflinching perseverance, and they will disap- | again, being ‘immortal and sinless. He who made us in 

pear at last; though you should even fallin the strug-| the first place, knows how and is abl 

gle, you will be honored; but shrink from the task |. my Arner age a fue to make 00 hive 
and you will be despised.—Asylum Journal. again in immortality; but we know not what we are 
RP te ing one composed of, nor how God first made man, and it 1s not, 
Neavous Symearuy.—That the nervous system is | ‘erefore, strange that we should be ignorant of what 
pecially ned in the process of digestion, at-| i8, or is not necessary to our future existence, and alse 
sentive observation is sufficient to establish; aad in of the modus operandi of our coming into that existence. 


twice before you spend @ 
will have another to make | “42 
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Should it be'said that, these identical bodies, we have | 


here, must be raised and changed in order to preserve 
identity of person; I ask why, according to this reason- 
ing, is it not necessary that, the body should be raised 
unchanged in order to preserve identity? Might nota 
change in the nature of the body, from animal to spirit- 
ual, destroy identity of person? Certainly. But does 
personal identity consist in being composed of the same 


particles of matter that we were composed of in some | 


former state? As well might you say, that I am not 


the identical person now, that I was twenty years ago, | 


because I have not, in all probability, any of the same 
matter about me now which I then had. The fact is, we 
change our bodies as we do our clothes. There isa 
gradual waste of the particles of our bodies, and the vacu- 
um is supplied with new matter. Personal identity is pre- 
served, however, by the consciousness, 
same person that existed some time ago. 


that we are the 
So, in the fu- 


ture state,—however different we may be constituted | 


there from what we are here,—if we then remember, 
that we once existed here, and are conscious that we are 
the same minds that once existed in the flesh, that is all 
that is necessary to constitute personal identity. 


Things to be Noticed. 


Several years since, Professor Stuart of Andover, 
wrote a book on the original words translated 
Scriptures, eternal, everlasting, hell; &c. for the purpose 


of sustaining the doctrine of endless misery by learned 


in the 


Biblical criticism. This learned writer says, **An inde- | 


Jinite, unlimited period, is the basis of all the significa- 
tions of aion and aionios in the New Testament, where- 


ever they have simple referenceto time.’’ Exeget ical Es. | 


p- 52. 
nevertheless, let us see what it amounts to, and whether 
it renders the argument conclusive in favor of unending | 
sin and suffering? First, he says, ‘‘an indefinite period’’ 

of time, is the basis of all the significations of this word. 
If, then, this idea of indefiniteness runs through all the | 
usage of this word, it does not seem to signify a definite | 
eternity. An indefinite amount of time, does not appear 


We believe this statement is quite too strong 


to be the idea of eternity, or of an unbeginning and unend- | 


ing duration. It seems to convey the idea of a duration | 
that may be longer or shorter—of uncertain length—but | 
not infinite. Let it be kept in mind, that ‘* indefinite du- 
ration,’ is, in all cases, the first phrase that nts Stuart 
uses in defining these terms. He does, indeed say, 

limited period,’’ ‘*time without limitation’’; but 
query, whether he means a strict eternity by these ex- 


*un- 
we 


pressions. A duration of time is properly unlimited, 
when its duration is indefinite and undefined, i. e. the 
limits are neither fixed nor expressed, and hence, it is 


unlimited, or not limned—the amount is indefinite,—not 
precisely determined, yet, it may not be endless. 
hour, a day, a month, a year, a century, are eacha de- 
finite, limited portion of time; but when we say, long- 
enduring, or long-continuing, the extent of duration sig- 
nified by these expressions is indefinite, and, as no par-, 
ticular limits are expressed, may be said to be unlimited, | 
or not limited, though they are far from expressing end- | 
less duration. Whatever is indefinite either in extension 
or duration, has, of course, no particular limit, yet this 
is very far from saying it is abso lutely infinite. 

2. Prof. Stuart quotes with approbation from Passow, 
as the first meaning of aionios, ‘* long-continued.’’? Now 
we have no objection to translating this word long-con- 
tinued in every place in the New Testament, where it is 
applied to life, punishment, &c. 
punishment endless. 

3. Let it be noted, Prof. Stuart makes out “that | 
aion and aionios prove punishment endless, only by as- 
suming—by the merest begging—that there are fifteen | 
cases in the New Testament where aion is applied to | 
punishment in the future state, and seven cases in which 
aionios is applied to the same subject.. He assumes this 
application without the least attempt at proof, and in 
doing so 1s guilty of begging one essential point which 


This would not prove 


An | 


| make it appear that punishment is endless? Had not 
the learned Professor better write another Ph ilological, 


' Exegetical Essay to prove that aionios is applied in the| 


New Testament to punishment in the futare ‘vorld? 

| 4. Let it be noted that, the Professor cites a large 
number of passages where the terms Jife and death are 
used, and sometimes in contrast,—life to signify ‘*good’’ 
or the reward of righteousness, and death, evil, or the 
wages of sin. p. 101, ** That they 
{life and live] designate the reward of the righteous, 


He then says, on 
whether in time or eternity is a clear case. 
hand, it is equally plain and certain, that the words pie 
and prATH ure employed in order to designate the pun- 
ishment of the wicked.’’ that, these 
‘** retributions that will be made the 
but, 


passages he quotes on this point, 


His conclusion is, 
terms express, in 


invisible world; whoever will read over the list of 
will readily discover 
tbat, neither the texts themselves nor their contexts say 
anything of ** the invisible’? or future world, and most of 
'them are evidently speaking of the consequences of vir- 
tue and vice in the present world. He quotes such pas- 


sages as, ‘to be carnally minded is death,’’ and ‘the 


| wages of sin is death,’? and ‘the that loveth not his bro- 
ther abideth in death.’’ The reader will mark that these 
|are all in the present tense. Why does the Professor as- 
| sume, without an attempt even, tu prove, that these pas- 
sages where life and death are contrasted, apply to the 
And it is by such barefaced assumptions 


, that the Bible 


future world? 


as these, that he makes out his case, viz 
teaches the doctrine of unending misery. 

5. The Professor is very modest and unassuming on 
the Old 


‘In 
which the translators 


the word sheol—the only word rendered hell in 


Testament. It occurs there 64 times. He says, 


regard to most of the cases in 
have rendered this word hell, it may be doubted whether 
nate the world of future tor- 


He says, ‘*There can ve no reasonable doubt, 


| they meant thereby to desig 


ment.’” 


; that sheol does most generally mean the under world, the 
Now all} 


” 


| grave or sepulchre, the world of the dead. 
| this agrees very well with what Universalists have affirm. | 
ed of this term. 

| The Professor does, however, cite five places out of 
the 64 where sheol occurrs in the Old Testament in which 
| he nh ‘*SHEOL MAY designate the future world of | 
wo.’’? These passages are, Job xxi. 13; Ps. ix. 17; Prov. 
|v. 5, and ix. 18, and xxiii. 14. But does he speak with 
confidence on these five places even? No. 

the Old Testa- 


any 


|says, ** The sum of the evidence from 


| ment in regard to sheol, 1s, that the Hebrews did PRop-| 


| ABLY in SOME CASEs, connect with the use of this word, 


” 


the idea of misery subsequent to the death of the body.’ 
| Well, on what does this probability rest ? He says, ‘The 


probability that sheol designates the future punishment of | 
the wicked in the five passages just cited, depends, per- | 


| haps, in a great measure, on the state of knowledge 


among the Hebrews, with regard to future rewards and 


punishments,’? and he thinks the Hebrews must have 


learned this doctrine from the ancient Pagan Egyptians. | 


Now 
|merest point of nothingness, we confess our inability to 
it 
by the Hebrews to designate a future world of wo, 


, if this is not an argument dwindled down to the | 


see anything as is. To prove that sheol was used | 


he has to assume that they were believers in the future 
| punishment—the very point to be proved—and then con- 
cludes from this, ‘*they did’’ but only) 
(not in all cases, ner commonly. but only) 


(not certainly 
** probably”’ 
| ** in some cases,’’ (not that sheol meant a place of future 
punishment, but they probably) ‘‘connect wir the use of 
this word, the idea of misery subsequent to the death of 
| the body.’’ Certainly, the Professor’s ‘*may’’ and **prob- | 
ably, in some ese did connect with sheol the idea of 
| future misery ,” 
| which to build the mighty fabric of an endless hell! On 
| reading it, one cannot avoid thinking of ‘‘the mountain | 


jin labor,”’ &c. 


Br. J. W. Healy es been, for some time past, and is) 
now an agent for the Watchman. 











On the other | 


> looks like a very weak foundation on, 


He has traveled in | 


Another New Preacher. 

By the following line from Br. Gregory, our readers 
will learn that another young man of good promise has 
{entered the work of the ministry of univers} reconeitia- 

tion. Br. G’s article came in Wednesday morning alter 

|our paper had gone to press, and then we imadvertanily 
mislaid his letter one week. This will uceount for the 
non-appearance of Br. Miller’s appointment in Shel- 
burne, which we regret. 


| 


Wiuuiston, Sept. 7, 1846. 
Br. BatLov,—I wish to inform you that we have ano- 
ther laborer in our Master’s vineyard. , Br. Orlando D. 
Miller, a cousin of 1. D. Williamson, and a graduate of 
Norwich University, preached for me not long since to 
good acceptance. He will devote his whole time to the 
ministry, and I doubt not that he will be a valuable ac- 
cession to our cause. He has a recommendation from 
his cousin I. D. Williamson, couched in language highly 
creditable, and desirous of his entering the ministry. May 
God bless him, and make him an able minister of the New 

Testament. Joun GREGORY. 


Notice to our Subseribers. 

We take the liberty to remind our good and ever faith- 
ful, paying subscribers, that the members of the Vermont 
Legislature will assemble in this place, in a few days, 
and this will afford them a convenient opportunity to for- 
ward us the pay for the present volume of the Watch- 
We want $1,50 for the present volume, and $3 
for each of our 


man. 
for two years. This is but a small sum 
subscribers to raise, but it 1s all-important to us, because 
obtaining these small sums, is the only means we have 
We earnestly hope, that 
each subscriber will settle up for his paper, at once, and 
have it done with, and then, he can read his own paper, 
If every one realized how 


‘of paying our large debts. 


instead of reading 
much perplexity and trouble we have to collect our dues 
and pay our debts, we are sure, no one would neglect to 
, forward the small sum due us. 


ours, 


From a small article that appeared in our paper, last 
| week, some have inferred that we designed to exert a 
| special influence against the **Union House.”” The im 
We are as friendly to the gen- 
man in the place, and we 


ference is a wrong one. 
tleman who keeps it as to any 
| would for several reasons prefer the *‘Union’’ to any 
| other tavern in the place where Rum, &e. is sold—but 
lwe give our preference to Houses where liquor is not 
sold, over those where it is sold; and whenever we pass 
through any place, where there is a Temperance House, 
we shall call at it in preference to other taverns, and we 
all If there were no 
temperance taverns in the place, we should certainly call 
| at the **Union”’ if we were traveling this way. 


advise others to do the same. 


We learn from the Tridune'that Extsan Dauuetr, 
of Pa., was elected. Moderator of the late Unted States 
Convention of Universalists in Troy, N. ¥. Meetings 
| were held in both Troy and Albany. The attendance 
was large. Nothing further of consequence. 
| Champlain Association, 

The next annual session of the Champlain Association 
of Universalists will be held at St. Albans, on the last 
day of September and the first day of October next.— 
The time of this meeting is aliered from the adjournment 
of last year, on account its coming on the day of the 


meeting of the State saaiaatieas 
W. J. GOSS, Clerk. 








Vews Department. 


Foreign News. 
The British steamer CamBri4 arrived at Boston from 
Liverpool on the morning of the 18th inst., at 7 o’clock, 
which place she left on the 4th. She brought 102 pas- 
sengers from Liverpool, and took on 26 more at Halifax 
| for Boston—128 in all. Among them were Washington 
Irving, and Dr. E. Maynard, bearer of dispatches from 
St. Petersburgh, Brussels, Berlin. Paris and London.— 
| The news is interesting. The English Parliament was 


he ought to have proved.« He says on p. 56, ‘Can it be Orange, Caledonia, and Windsor counties. We designed | breught to a close on Friday, Sept. 4th by commission. 
reasonably doubted, then, that the fifteen cases in which | to notice him before now, but it slipped our mind. Any | Money is easy in London and Liverpool—businegs lively. 
aion is applied to the same subject, have a meaning like | business relative to the paper transacted with him will | There is a scarcity of* apples and other fruits in England. 


that of the preceding cases. The time designated in 
both is future ; the world is fufure.’? Now, we do most 
emphatically deny that ‘‘ the world is future ;’’ and if 
these terms are not applied to punishment in the future 
world, what evidence is there, in the name of reason, to 


He resides in Topsham. 


be acknowledged by us. 


Rev. H. P. Cutting having rantived from Highgate to 
Bakersfield requests all communications intended for him 
directed accordingly. , 


The general impression now is that wheat there will be 
an everage yield; oats are thin, and the potato crop an 
almost universal failure. The accounts from the manu- 
facturing districts are more cheering. There is an in- 
creasing demand for iron and prices are rising. Large 
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quantities 6f American Ice have arrived in the English 
8. 

The English feel a deep interest in the relations of the 
United States with Mexico, and have instructed Mr. 
Pakenham to make an offer of mediation to the two 
contenting parties. Lord Geo. Bentinck stated in Par- 
liament, that, the annual amount of British exports to 
Mexico is £500,000 —the ainount of British capital invest- 
ed in the Mexscan mines is £10,000,000, and the public 
debt of Mexico to Engtand, nearly $40,000,000. 

The latest accounts from the Red Sea announce that 
the cholera was making ravages along its coast. 
dina the deaths amounted to 300 per day, and at Gedda 
25. Four cases had eccurred at Suez, not fatal. 

The retarn of the whigs to power in England, has 
gladdened the hearts of the people of Ireland, who 


At Me-! 


New York, boond to Savannah. The writer 
says:— 
‘*It is impossible to form any idea or estamate of 
the immense loss of life and property. We hazard 
| little in saying that no vessel out, at the time has es- 
|caped without serious injury while many have gone 
l entirely to pieces and hundreds and perhaps thuu- 
| sands of lives are lost. Two long boats, innumer- 
able pieces of ship timber, barrels and other portions 
| of cargo and one wreck of a vessel, were seen float- 
| ting past us at various times during the gale, all 
|of which bear testimony to the assertion ventured 
| above.” 


Sours Caronimna Senator. Among the names 
mentioned as likely to succeed Mr. McDuffie are 
‘those of R. Barnwell Rhett, F. W. Pickens, and 
Judge O'Neil, the last said to be the most probable 
one. He is an Irishman by birth, and. has aequired 


Died. ° 


NN aN ae RENE 


In this village, Martha P., wife of H. H. Reed, Esq., 
aged 46, 

In St. Albans, Sept. 9th, after an illness of two days, 
Polly, consort of Francis Davis, Esq., aged 50 years. 
Another of the amiable and excellent of the earth has 
|departed for the spirit-land of rest; and again we are 
| reminded that, ‘* In the midst of life, we are in death.’’ 
Sister Davis with her husband attended our late State 
Convention, and appeared happy, joyful and pleasant as 
ever. She returned home in health, and in one short 
| week from the day of the Convention, was a corpse. 
Ah, little did we then think, that we should behold her 
}no more on earth! Ah, how suddenly! how quickly, has 
| she passed beyond ** the vale whither Christ for us hath 
entered.’’? The remembrance of her cheerful, ever kind 
| and friendly disposition, and of her many good qualities, 
will long be sacredly enshrined in the hearts of many 





seem to think that they will now be governed with im-| his reputation by his own talent.--His politics are | friends. She was, at the time of her decease, and had 


partiality, and that their religious and political prejudices 
will now be respected. 

In France, considerable discussion has taken place in 
the papers on the recent alterations in the American 
tariff, and a variety of opinions are expressed—also on 
the Mexican War. 
rica mention the seizure of a vessel with 260 slaves des- 
tined for Brazil, and state that there is every prospect 
that in time, by the combined operations of the English 
and French squadron, the slave trade will be entirely put 
down. A company has been formed in France for mak- 
ing pecuniary reparation by insurance, to persons injured 
oa railroads. 


Recent letters from the coast of Af- 


Holland.—Very extensive emigrations are taking place 


from this country to United States. 

The proyince of Tuscany has been cruelly shaken by 
an earthquake. Whole villages have been thrown down, 
and 70 persons at least killed, nearly 180 wounded and 
more than 4000 deprived of shelter. The alarm created 
was naturally most intense; but as there has been no 
repetition of the shocks, confidence is beginning to re- 
vive. In Sicily also the earthquake has done great 
damage and caused the loss of several lives. 

Great piracies during the month of June, 
on near the Chinese ports. The public prints mention 
four ‘atrocities of this description, either in the harbor or 
within 20 miles of it, beside many other cases where the 
victims were Chinese. 
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persons Daownep.—Aslip trom the Mobile ‘Tribune | 
of the 10th inst, gives the an account of the loss of the 
steamship New York, on the 7th instant, in a severe | 
gale from the northeast. ‘The news was brought to 
New Orleans by the steamship Galveston, Capt. 
Wright. 17 persons were drowned, including 12 
passengers and 5 of the crew. The survivors were | 
picked up by the Galveston, and taken to New Or- | 
jeans. Capt. Phillips, of the lost New York, states 
that he left Galveston Saturday evening on the 4th 
instant, for New Orieans; and in that night, finding 
the wind blowing very hard from the north-east, with | 
a heavy sea, rnning from the eastward, be got back | 
into eleven fathoms of water. Ou Sunday morning | 
at 10 o’clock, the wind having lulled, he weighed an- | 
chor and proceeded on his course, Soon after the 
wind increased and he came to anchor in ten fathoms 
of water. ‘The wind then commenced blowing a per- 
fect vale, and held on until Monday morning. He 
attempted to slip out of the troughs of the sea, and 
befure the wind, when a very beavy sea struck her 
larboard guard, carrying it away, and straining the 
vessel so much as to cause her to leak considerably. 
At 4 o'clock, A, M., a heavy squall carried away the 
sinoke pipe, lifted the promenade deck, stove in the 
starboard guard and wheel house, causing the vessel 
to leak in such a manner as to extinguish the fires in 
the furnace and at 6 o’clock she went down in ten 
fathoms of water, the wind blowing a perfect hurri- 


cane. The captain and eighteen of the crew were 
saved, 
TERRIBLE STORM ON THE SOUTHERN coast.—A 


slip from the office of the Norfolk Herald, dated 15th 
instant, says the gale of last week was more terrible 
and disastrous in its effects oa the coast than we had 
any idea of. 

A number of vessels iu distress are reported of the 
capes by pilots who have come up, and up and upou 
a representation of the fact to Com. Wilkinson, in, 
command at the navy yard, he immediately ordered 
the U. S. stea er Engineer to be got ready and pro- 
ceed to their relief. = 

A letter dated Old Point Comfort, and published in | 
the same slip fully corroborates the above statement. | 
The letter is signed by James M. Clark, who was 
apassenger on board the bark Isaac Mead, from 


jsuspicion on the persecuted girl. 


moderate, and it is said that he will be as good a 
|choice as S. C. can make. 


ee een eee 


Tue Crops ar true South. Extract from a letter 
received in this city from Orangeburg, South Caro- 
lina. 

** We had one good day (yesterday) for picking 
cotton. [have four different kinds of worm in my 
cotton; two green worms, one of which | never saw 
before; if you happen to touch it is like a coal of fire, 
The third kind is a caterpillar, and the fourth isa 
ball worm, only oneof whieh | have ever seen in one 
of the 
ust 31st. 

Szorm tn Norrw Carouina. A very severe 
storm commenced at Elizabeth City and the vicinity 
jon the Sth instant. The wind was powerful; it up- 
rooted trees, blew down fences, &e. The corn was 
mucn injuried, The tide in the river fell ten or 
twelve feet, leaving vessels high and dry. The 
bridges on the rond were nearly allearried away. 
The mail teft Elizabeth City on Wednesday for 
Norfolk; bur after proceededing for as the river 
bridge was compelled to return, not being able to 
|get across. 


as 


were carried| Unnaturnat Farner. A fellow named Harper, 


|residing in Baltimore, charged his daughter before 
)one of the magistrates of that city, with having rob- 
| bed him of $215. ‘The cireamstances of this ease are 
isaid to be revolting, and very dishonorable to the fa- 
ther. He had his child) arrested and eexamined on 
this same charge five limes, before different magis- 
trates, by all of whom the ease has been dismissed— 
the evidence being too flimsy to cast even a shadow of 
Frienls are en- 
deavoring to release her from her painfally harras- 
sing position, 

"Bhe New York, Albany and Buffalo ‘Telegraph, 
went into complete and we may say admirable, oper- | 
ation yesterday. Atten last night advices were com- 
unicated throughout the line. This is our first des- 
patch, which wil! be regularly continued hereafter. 
—Albany Argus. 





To the Friends of Universal Peace. 


The Vermont Peace Society will hold its quarterly 
meeting at the Baptist Meeting-House im Williamstown 
village, commencing October 3d, at one o'clock P. M. 
and to be continued through the following Sunday. The 
friends of Christianity and Humanity are earnestly re- 
quested to attend and aid in promoting the cause, 

B. W. DYER, ? 

JONATHAN LAWRENCE, > Com. 

EBENEZER SEAVER, 
September, 19, 1846. 
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Ippotntments. 


The Editor will preach in Northfield next Sabbath. 

Br. Goss will preach at Richmond the first Sabbath in 
October, and Br. Browning at Fairfax the same day. 

Br. 8S. W. Squire will preach at Walden the fourth Sun- 
day in Sept. 

Br. Tabor will preach in South Strafford the 2d Sab- 
bath in October, and Br. Squire will supply his desk in 
St. Johnsbury. 

Br. Sanborn will preach in Danville the fourth Sunday 
in September. 

Br. R. Streeter will preach in Strafford the 4th Sunday 
in September. 





Married. 


' 


In this village, by Rev. A. G. Button, Mr. J. M. Hill, | 
of St. Johnsbury, to Miss Abigail Thurber. | 


cotton baskets.”—Charleston Courier Aug- | 


| been for many years, a member of the Congregationalist 
| Church in St. Albans. From this church, her husband 
| was expelled a number of years since, merely for believ- 
jing in the universal and efficient grace of God; but tho’ 
| she has been for a long time a steady attendant on Uni- 
| versalist preaching, and seemed to enjoy our meetings 
highly, yet her former connexion was never formally dis- 
solved. She rarely, if ever, said anything about the pe- 
| cuhiarities of belief, but contented herself with manifest- 
| ng a christian spirit and the fruits thereof im her daily 
| walk and conversation. She always appeared happy 
| and seemed to delight in happifying all in her joyous 
|presence. In consequence of a long, familiar and al- 
; Ways pleasant acquaintance of myself and wife, with 
| Br. Davis and family, she desired that I might attend 
| her funeral, but as the distance was so great, she resign- 
jed her wish by saying, ** my will is yours.” She retain- 
ed her consciousness to the last, and was resigned and 
willing to depart in hope of a glorious home in Heaven. 
Her funeral was attended by a large concourse of sym- 
| pathizing friends in the Congregational Meeting-house, 
and the consolation of the Gospel was presented by Br. 
W. J. Goss. May the Lord Almighty bless and console 
our respected brother in his loneliness, and be a Father 
to him and his motherless children. Epiror. 
| In Andover, Aug. 22, Mrs. Thankful W. Melntire, wife 
of Mr. Leonard Melntire. aged 28. She was eut down 
in the morning of life, by that slow but irresistible disease 
that has slain its thousands, the consumption. The 27th 
of last March, these parents lost their little and only 
son, aged 7 months, of the same disease to which the 
mother subsequently fell a prey. Thus within the brief 
space of five months was the dividing line drawn in this 
young and prosperous family. The father and an only 
daughter are with us in the land of the living, while the 
mother and the son rest near each other in their graves. 
** Where should the dying members rest, 
But with their dying head 7” Ss. C.. L. 
In Northfield, on the 27th of August, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
consort of Libbeus Bennet, aged 67. Her funeral was 
attended on the 28th, and a large collection of fiends 
and neighbors came together to sympathise with the af- 
flicted. The services were performed by the writer, who 
endeavored to impart consolation to the mourner, from 
the words founds in 1 Peter v. 10, 11. 
Hope looks bevond the bounds of time, 
When what we now deplore 
Shall rise in full immortal prime, 
And bloem to fade no more.” 


Joun GREGORY 
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¥ JILL exhibit his trained animals in Montpe! 
Sth and Uth days of October. The 
by the colossal Roman Chariot 
o'clock on the Sth. Time of ex} 
2. and 2 1-2 to41-2. On the 9th, trom 


to < 
o'clock. Admittance 25 cts 


ier on the 
procession headed 
will enter 


rhitteu 


the village at 10 
on the 8th from 12 

1) to 12, and Lte 3 
» children uader 9 halt price. 


NFORMATION WANTED.—Jobn Dunn. an | 


ehmar 

formerly of Queens county, Parish of Lay, Lreland. teft 
this place, clandestinely: on the 8th of July last, and nothing 
has been heard of him since. He is about 45 years of age 
light ‘omplexion, sandy whiskers, about middiing size. He 
has leit a wife and five small children in is ligent circumsian- 


ces, who very much need his assistance. Any inform nm re 
specting him will be thankfully received by his deeolv »flicted 
wife. CATHARINE DUNN, 
Montpelier, Sept. 12, 1846. 
P.S. Papers in New York and Cagada will confer a faver 
by copying the above. 
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Childhood. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


There was a time when I was very small, 

When my whole frame was but an ell in height. 
Sweetly, as 1 recall it, tears do fall, 

And therefore I recall it with pleasure. 


I sported in my tender mother’s arms, 
And rode a-horseback on brave father’s knee; 
Alike were sorrows, passions and alarms 
And gold, and Greek, and Love, unknown to me. 


Then seemed to me this world far less in size, 
Likewise it seemed to me less wicked, far; 





Like points in Heaven I saw the stars arise, 
And longed for wings, that I might catch a star. 


I saw ihe moon behind the island fade, 
And thought, ** Oh, were I on that island there, 

I could find out of what the moon is made, 
Find out how large it is, how round, how fair!” 

' 

Wondering, I saw God’s sun, through Western skies, 
Sink in the ocean’s golden lap at night, 

And yet, upon the morrow, early rise, 
And paint the eastern Heaven with crimson light. 


and wishes of all ard many a prayer was offer- 
ed that the bright morning of their days might not 
be clouded with sorro 

Several years pasar IAF and Welby continued to 
prosper in business while the influence he exerted 
around him was healthy and salutary. About once a 
year he would leave his native place and journey to 
the South—partly on business, and partly for pleas- 
ure, One season he tfavelled as fur as Hew Orleans 
with his wife.—One morning as they were passing 
the street, they noticed a crowd gathered, md pr en- 
quiring the cause ofthe difficulty, they learned that 
a poor fellow had been caught who a few nights be- 
fore had broken into a store and robbed it of a con- 
siderable amount, While moving along the officer 
of justice appeared with the pfisoner, and a single 
glance revealed to Welbv the countenace of his for- 


|mer friend Charles Ingalls. 
: 


* Can it be possible, Ellen, that this is Charles?” 
said he. 

**] believe in my heart it is,” said bis wife; another 
look convinced them, 

His dress was very ghabby—he bore the imprint 
of vice and intemperance—but he was hurried on, 
and they lost sight of him. 

Henry had conelad 
day but the situation of his old friend induced him to 


jremain in the hope that he should have the opportu- 


And thought of God, the gracious Heavenly Father, | 
Who made me and that lovely sun on high, 

And all those pearls of Heaven, thick strung together, | 
Dropped, clustering, from his hand o'er all the sky. 


With childish reverence my young lips did say 
The prayer my pious mother taught to me; 

** Oh, gentle God! Oh, let me strive alway 
Still to be wise, and good, and fellow Thee!”’ 


| 
So prayed I for my father and my mother, 
And for my sister and for all the town, 
The king I knew not, and the begyar-brother, 
Who, bent with age, went sighing up and down. 


They Siched—the blithe days of boyhood perished, | 
And all the gladness, al! the peace I knew! 
Now have I but their memory, fondly che:ished— 


! 
God! may I never, never lose that too. 








Miscellany. 
The Two Clerks. 
BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. { 


(Concluded ) R..| 


In a year or two Ingalls had become attached to’ 
his cupsand it was said that occasionally be was | 


seen intoxicated. owever that may be, his busi-| 
ness gradually fell off, and it was with difficulty that 
he sustained himself day by day. He neglected his 
shop and idled away his time with unstexdy compan- | 
ions, spending money and contracting intemperate 
habits. ‘Thus inattentive to his business he soon 
failed and had to give up. On settleing with his | 
creditors, Ingalls could not pay little more than 20 
r cent; the remainder had been sponged from him 
y his companions, and squandered in vicious pur- | 
suits. After idling about for five or six months, he 
started for the west in pursuit of business. 

Welby continued with Haler one year. He had | 
been so faithful to his employer while a clerk, and 
had behaved with so much propriety, that his master 
concluded to take him into equa! co-partnership. 
This was an honor entirely unexpected to Henry 
and the prospect was bright before him. Mr. Haler 
had been doing an extensive business amd was now 
quite wealthy. The responsibility of the concern 
was thrown upon Henry, and no man was better | 
qualified to sustain it.—Diligent and persevering, vir- 
tuous and honest he had received the approbation and | 
respect of all who knew him. As a citizen and 
neighbor Welby was of great service. He was one 
of the most active members of the ‘Temperance Soci- | 
ety and by his exertions a large amount of good had | 
been accomplished. He went amoung the poor ine- 
briates and persuaded them to forsake their intem- 
perate habits, while he advised those who dealt in 
spirits to relinquish the sale of it. He wasa friend 
to virtwe, and a benefactor of the poor. | 

Welby had been in business but a few years when | 
he led to the hymeneal altar the beautiful and acom- | 
plished daughter of his partner, Mr. Haler. From | 
early youth he had been partialto Ellen. Her sweet | 
disposition, her graceful maners, and her industri- | 
ous habits, bad won his affections. Unlike multi-| 
tudes that surrounded her, she thought more of her | 
heart than her face,the improvement of her mind than | 
the decoration of her person; and would rather 
spend her time at work or in study than at the thea- 
tre or in pacing the streets. ‘I'wo more congenial 
spirits were seldom united. The marriage .day was 
a happy one to their friends and neighbors, us well 
asto themselves. Everyhod honed. Ellen Haler 
and Henry Welby, aad now the 





y received the smiles 





nity of seeing him. 

After several inquries he learned the next day that 
Charles was in jail and thither he bent his sleps—he 
was permitied to see the prisoner—on entering the 


lcell he found that he did not mistake the man, worn 


and altered as be had hecome; but the thief did vot 
recognize Henry. 

“ My friend,” said Welby, ‘* 1 am sorry to see you 
in this condition, and would that TI could be of®ome 
service to you.” 


‘« Oh, sir,” said the prisoner, “intemperance has | 


brought me here. For the last five or six years I 
have Leen miserable. Ihave suffered in mind and 
body and more than [ can express.’ 

* Have you no friends.” 

“‘[ had friends onee, but [leftthem. & had 
rents, but | have not seen or heard from them 
several years. [ff performed my duty—tived 
ought to live—I should never come to this.” 

‘© Of what crime do you stand charged?” 

** Sir—I—am a thief! and the tears gushed from 


the act hy those who have left me to suffer. Oh, that 
Thad my lifeto live over again! How different 
would be my course! Then ifa friend advised me, 
i would bearken to him. 


* | sympathize with you, and if it were in my pow- 


er, I would release you from prison, that you might 
be a better man.” 

“Sir, who may I call you. 
to sympathize with me in my sorrow, and to speak a 


'friendly word to me since [ left my native place. 


Who may I eall you?” 

“ Henry Welby.” 

* Good heavens! My old friend and companion- 
in truth, itis he; 


jand the poor fellow could say no more for joy. 


** After a few minutes, Charles related all that had 
befallen him since he Jeft Portland. Iv truth he had 
sufiered by land and water. Often he was deprived 
of all the necessities of life and yet he continued to 
drink, till he was over-persuaded by a gang of vil- 
luinsto steal, 

“ When Henry left the prison, he promised to ex- 
ert himself to the uttermost, to obtain the 
his intemperate, but as now he believed, penitent 
friend. After remaining in New Orleans a week or 
more, he finally had the satisfaction of taking Ingalls 
by the arm and leading him from prison. He 
furnished with suitable clothing and sufficient money 
given to him to pay his passage home.—When ar- 
rived he was taken as a clerk into the store of Haler 
and Welby, where for years he conducted himself 
with the utmost propriety. A drop of spirits never 
again entered bis lips, he became one of the most ¢f- 
ficient members of the Temperance Society, and is 
now using his strongest endeavors to advance the 


{glorious eause. He was lately united to a worthy 


woman. The debt he owes bis friend, he often re- 
peats, he cannot pay. ‘And but for you,” he recent- 
ly told him, I should now be amiserable vagabond 
and a curse.” 

Such is the influence of kindness! How glorious 
the results! Ye who have embarked in the temper- 
ance cause, be gentle and kind, persuade and en- 
treat and take by the bau! those who err and you 
will accomplish an amount of good that can only be 
rewarded in eternity. 
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Affliction—an Allegory. 

‘© God, spare my child!” were the words ofan 
affectionate and almost idolizing mother, as she bent 
over the side of her dying ¢hild. The lite sufferer 
uncouscious of its situation, was in a burning fever. 
ay 


to lenve New Orleans on that | 


Ihave found no one} 


I knew your voice—your looks,’ | 


release of 


was | 





The sands of life were fast runing out and,. and, the 
darting pains casted well Tae te rend the spirit 
from the body. The piteous moan pierced the heart 
of the fond mother, and drove her, as the last resort, 
to the throne of grace, where she poured out her soul 
in prayer that her darling might be spared. 

** Nor was the cry u ed. 
saying, Chill of earth! sinte thou art unwilling to 


heavenly Father, 4 prayer is auswered. His fate 
is in thy bands. hether he live or die, is for thee 
to decide.” 

‘A momentary thrill of joy rushed through the 

|mother’s heart, at these words; but it was only mo- 
lmentary. She felt the reproof. *‘ Alas!” she en- 
claimed, “how shall [ decide the fate of my child? 
| Should be recover, perhaps he will prove a bitter 
leurse to me hereafter and he may bring down my 
igray hairs to the grave. But how can I see himedie, 
‘when itis in my power to save bis life? O, that tT 
|had left his fate with him who gave him to me!” 
| Filled with remorse for her unwise and undatiful con- 
|duct she again betook herself to ‘prayer, beseeching 
jher heavenly Father to remove from her so fearful a 
| responsibility, 
| Again ber prayer was heard and answered; “QO, 
lrash child! why didst thou repine at thy lot? Couldst 
thou look into futurity, and behold thy child in the 
years of manhood? Or could thine eye pierce the 
vale of eternity, and behold the seencs that awaits 
|hitn there? Why, then, dost thou not, like.a ednfil- 
ling child submit to the will of thy beavenly Father, 
iknowing that he will do. only that which is for thy 
jgood? ‘Thou hast prayed to he delivered from this 
iresponsibiliry; thy prayer is answered. Go, and 
iand learn from this never to repine at the allotments 
\of Providence.” 

The child died; and as the, mother took her lust 
look, and then resigned him to the grave, she meek- 
ily adopted the language of one who had drank deep 
lofthe bitter cup of affliction,—* The Lord gave, 
land the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the nate 
jof the Lord.” 











E. WALKER'S 

PICTORIAL AND CHEAP BOOK PUBLIRGING AND - 
| BOOK BINDING ESTABLISHMENT, F 
114 Fulton Street, New York. 


|hiseyes. {was in liquor and was persuaded to do | Responsible agents wanted throughout the UnitedStateg, for 


| ~ ; 
HISTORY OF ROMANISM. *« 
| Y REV. J. DOWLING, A. M—PASTOR OF THE BR- 
REAN CHURCH, NEW YORQK.—T'hirteenth Edition, 
| just published. ‘I')iis is a large Octavo Volume, of nearly Sev- 
;en Hundred Pages, embellished with Fifty Beautiful Engra- 
| Vings, in handsowne emblematic binding. Price §3,00 
al 13,500 copies ef this most important work soid in lese 
than one vear. ‘j/his is a most unprecedented sale, and speaks 
volumes in favor of its utility and usefulness. 

The “ Flistory of Romanism” at once commends | itself 
|to the notice of all, a9 of the highest value; especially 
jindispensable to the Jibrary of the ‘theoloytcal> stident, 
j}and those entrusted with. the defence of the groateardinal 
points of religious faith, Ata period like the preser en 
| the phases of the religious world have become so goultiform 
that the simplicity of divine truth seems all but threatened 
| with extinction by the accumulated mists of error. the appear- 
{ance and circulation of such a work cannot fail of proving 
| singularly opportune and salutary. 


the sale of his popular Pictorial and other Works vi 





| AN IMPORTANT. VALUABLE, AND CHEAP WORK. 
|Complete in ene Volume reyal octavo, containing about ax 
| hundred pages of letter-pre and numerous Engravings—ele- 
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|; monies, Cataracts, Volcanoes, Curiosities, Trees, Beasts. 
\ Birds, Fishes, Reptiles. and the numerous objects contained 
lin the Fossil, Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal Kingdome. 
, Carefuily compiled by Ropen? Swars, from the best and la- 
| test sources 
} ARGE BIBLES containing a Coneordanee, Apocry- 
pha, Records, ‘Tables, Plates and marginal references.&«, 

‘ec, for sale at this ollice cheaper than be bought elsewhere 
| of as good a quality; neatly bound, and good print. Those 
| who wish to purchase, had better call soon, as thiv is a rare 
| chance for a bargain. ELI BALLOU. 
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She heard a voice " 


ltrust thine offspring’s destiny in the hands of thy — 
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